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Fun-Filled Days 


O THINK of October days is to think of all the fun th 
October brings! There is no better time in all the year f 
outdoor parties, nutting parties, picnics, camping, hay rides, anf 
hiking parties. Then there is the fun of riding horseback, playin, 
football, and scampering through the fallen leaves to make then 
rustle. All this is good fun, and to top it all is the fun thg 
Halloween brings! 
Of course not all our time is spent in play; there is work t 
be done in October just as there is in every other month of th 
year, but work can be fun, too, if we make fun out of it. You boy 
and girls who have the privilege of living on farms know ha 
much fun it is to help gather apples, and pumpkins, and nuts ft 
winter use. Some of the happiest days of my childhood wer 
spent on a farm where thousands of bushels of apples wer 
grown. How beautiful the trees looked with their rich treasut 
_of red and yellow apples, and how fragrant and appetizing wer 
the wagons loaded with apples to be sent to the market! 
There is work to be done in the yard too, but it is great fu 
to rake the leaves in piles to be burned when Daddy is at hon 
and the whole family can enjoy the bonfires together. And atte 
the dishes and evening chores are taken care of, what fun iti 
to play “Run, Sheep, Run” or ‘Hide and Seek,” at dusk on a 
October evening! 

October school days are a happy mixture of work and play 
Lessons must be learned, of course, but there are gay times 1 
the warm sunshine before school and at noon and recess times. 

Like the frosting on a cake, Halloween with all its fun come 
along at the end of October to top the fun of the whole ga 
month. The frosting is the best part of the cake, and we cal 
make Halloween the best one of all October's fun-filled days} 
remembering to be kind and thoughtful in our fun. 
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Ostober’s ly Days 


By Nona Keen Duffy 


There is much to see and praise - 
In October’s frosty days: 

Corn and pumpkins in the field 
Show an ample harvest yield. 


: Smell of smoke as bonfires rise; 
Swarms of yellow butterflies! 
Scarlet maple leaves fall down, 
Making carpets for the town. 
Southbound geese are winging by 
With their far-off honking cry! 


Peace and plenty through the land 
Show the loving Father’s hand. 
There is much to see and praise 
In October’s frosty days! 
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By 
Olive Rambo Cook 


UAN awakened to his 

mother’s call and to 
the soft pat-pat of her 
hands making the sortillas 
for breakfast. He stretched 
sleepily on the reed mat 
that was spread on the 
hard dirt floor. In the cen- 
ter of the room an open 
fire glowed warmly and 
lighted the polished wood 
of a marimba that stood 
near him against the wall. 

“My beautiful marim- 
ba,” Juan whispered soft- 
ly as he reached out and 
touched the shining piece 
of mahogany. “Not in all 
of Guatemala is there 
a finer one.” He raised up 
on his elbow and rubbed the yellow gourds 
that hung suspended underneath the narrow 
wooden keys. Large gourds hung under the bass 
notes and smaller ones under the treble notes. 
He could almost feel the wind and the sun and 
the rain, for he had planted the seeds and 


watched the gourds grow into these beautiful — 


golden shells that made the tones of his marimba 
louder. But even as he looked, a little sigh es- 
caped him and a troubled look came into his 
eyes, for two of the spaces underneath the keys 
were empty, and Sunday was nearly here—the 
day when he had promised the padre to play his 
new marimba in the religious procession. 


Juan threw off the dark-wool blanket that | 


covéred him and got up quickly. He had slept 


in the clothes he would wear to market, a yellow 


blouse and short black embroidered trousers, 


open at the knees. Now he tied a red sash around . 


his waist and a headcloth over his black hair, 


fastened the buckles of his sandals, and he was. 


ready for the day. 
He crossed the room to his sister’s bed. ~ 
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“Maria! Maria! Wake up. We must be on out 
way to the market. Have you forgotten that we 
go alone? Mama is cooking the tortillas for out 
breakfast, and our father left lorig ago for the 
coffee plantation.” He shook Maria lightly. 
“Are you awake?” 

“I’m—awake.” Maria opened her big dark 
eyes and looked at Juan. A teasing grin spread 
over her round face. 

“And I haven’t forgotten that today you buy 
the big gourd and the little gourd—and tomor- 
row you finish the marimba. And then on Sun- 
day——” 

“Maria and Juan and the marimba! All day | 
hear nothing else.” Their mother looked up 
from her cooking, her cheeks rosy from the fire. 
“Put your mind on the marketing. Already the 
cock has crowed for the dawn, and you have 
not yet breakfasted.” 

Maria pushed back her blanket and stood up. 
She wore a striped dark-blue wrap-around skitt 
that came below her knees and a richly em 
broidered red blouse, or huipil, that tucked inte 
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the top of her skirt. Now she wrapped a striped 
sash around her waist and fastened several 
strands of beads around her neck. “I’m all 
ready.” She smiled 
at her mother and 
Juan, smoothing 
her long black 
braids of hair. 

Soon after break- 
fast Juan and 
Maria started to 
market, following 
the trail that 
wound sharply 
over the moun- 
tains. It was not 
yet sunrise, and 
the air was cold 
and crisp in the 
Guatemalan high- 
lands. 

Juan was twelve 
and Maria ten, but 
like other Mayan 
Indian children 
who lived in 
Guatemala, they 
had been carry- 
ing loads to mar- 
ket ever since they 
could remember, Jaun in a cacaste and Maria in a 
basket or reed tray. 

Juan’s cacaste was made of wood and 
fashioned like a chest of drawers with shelves 
rather than drawers. Juan held the load on his 
back by a rope fastened to each side of the 
cacaste with a tumpline (band) in the middle 
that went across his head. It did not seem heavy 
to Juan, and he soon settled into a steady jog 
trot. Maria followed close behind her brother, 
her reed tray filled with straw dolls and animals, 
which she balanced expertly on her head. 

There were other Indians on the trail, some 
with heavily loaded cacastes and occasionally one 
with a string of burros loaded with charcoal or 
wood. But Juan did not notice these. He kept 
thinking of his marimba and in his mind he 
could see the sounding bars or keys that he had 
made from narrow stripes of mahogany. The 
mahogany had been cut from a tree in the deep 
forest and thoroughly seasoned. The keys 
graduated in size from short strips for the 
treble notes to long strips for the bass ones. 


Juan gave a long sigh as he thought of the 
hours and hours he had spent getting the perfect 
tone for each note. Some of the tones had been 
too low, and he had to make the keys thinner. 
Some of them were too high, and the keys had 
to be made shorter. After that, he had to find the 
exact spot in which to bore the holes, so that 
he might fasten the bars loosely to the long 
wooden strips that supported them. Uncle 
Rumal, who had watched his work and advised 
him, said they had to be exactly right. 

‘Juan, Juan, do we go on forever?” Maria’s 
voice broke into his dreaming. “Are we never 
going to rest? My breath, it gets shorter and 
shorter, and my legs—ah, they ache to my chin.” 

Juan laughed and stopped by the side of the 
road. He squatted to let the legs of his cacaste 
rest against the ground, and he slipped the 
tumpline from his forehead. 

Maria gave a sigh of relief and put her tray 
on the grass and stretched flat upon the ground. 

“I forget everything when I get to thinking 
about the procession and—the music,” Juan said 
with an embarrassed little grin. “Maria, I can 
hardly believe that the marimba is so nearly 
finished. Now I can stay at our home instead 
of going to the home of Uncle Rumal to use the 
marimba of our cousin.” He looked far across 
the valley for a moment. “Maria, what if I 
could not find the gourds? What if I could not 
get it finished in time for the procession? And 
after I had promised the padre and asked Tomas 
and Damasao to carry it while I played!” 

“Why do you always look for trouble? You 
will find the gourds.” Maria smiled confidently 
at her brother, her black eyes soft and loving. 
“And you could, if you wished, just this one 
time play without the two gourds. The padre 
would understand.” 

“And make a poor tune? No, no! Not unless 
it is completely finished will I play in the pro- 
cession,” Juan said firmly as he adjusted the 
tumpline across his head and lifted the load upon 
his back. Without another word Maria picked 
up her tray, and they were on their way again. 

The sun was high when they reached the 
town, and the plaza was busy with Indians trad- 
ing and selling. Juan found their usual place be- 
side some friends. He spread out a straw mat 
on the paving and on it he placed the weaving 
and the mesh bags. The little straw dolls and 
animals were left upon the tray. Then they sat 
down behind it ready for customers. 
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The plaza was a big square paved with cobble- 
stones. The Mayan Indians from the country and 
little villages brought their wares each Thurs- 


day and Sunday to buy and sell. There was every- 


thing from pottery to pigs, including vegetables, 
weaving, flowers, candles, machetes, chickens, wa- 
ter jugs, and various other articles. It was a day, 
too, for visiting with friends and saying prayers 
at the church. Going to market was so interesting 
that one forgot the long trip there and back. 
Somewhere Juan could hear the sound of a 
marimba playing and soon he turned restlessly to 
his sister. 
“Maria, will you keep watch by yourself while 
I buy the gourds? I promise to go on flying feet.” 
“Of course, I will.” Maria’s eyes twinkled. 
“Do you know the price of each article?” 
Juan asked. 


talked all at once, her round face beaming. “And 
she ask me,:where my family? And I say, ‘My 
brother gone to buy gourds to finish his marimba 
so he can play in the procession.’ The boy talked, 
too, and say he play marimba. And, Juan, he had 
a whole bag of little gourds and he was going 
to make a marimba, too! A different kind with 
all the gourds of a smallness. He very fine.” 

As she talked Juan’s face grew more and 
more angry! 

“This foreigner not fine!” Juan said hotly, 
“He must be the one who bought all the little 
gourds. Not a one is left in the market. Now] 
cannot play in the procession. I do not like him, 
He is greedy—like a pig!” 

“Oh, Juan, you are the volcano that seems $0 
peaceful and quiet and then spout fire. Why 
should you call this boy a pig 


“Yes”—Marie chuckled— 
“the highest and the lowest. 
Make haste and get the gourds, 
so that you can stop your fret- 
ting.” 

Juan jumped to his feet and 
hurried away. Soon he found 
a merchant with a pile of 
gourds, and for one centavo he 


The Cricket 
By Louise MacLaughlin 


When summer birds % down on the _ cobblestones, 

Have taken wing, 

The cheerful cricket 

Stays to sing. : 


when you do not know him?” 
Maria asked stoutly. “He did 
not seem like a pig.” 

“But he is.” Juan squatted 


and the golden gourd he had 
so happily purchased tumbled 
over on the mat. A hard, fierce 
hate filled Juan’s heart. “This 


purchased a large yellow gourd, 
the very one he needed for the bass note. But 
none of the gourds in the pile was small enough 
for the treble note. But that was small matter; 
there were many merchants who sold gourds. 

Happily Juan hurried on around the market, 
but as he went from place to place, everyone told 
the same story. A tourist from the North, one 
who spoke Spanish, had bought all their little 
gourds. That seemed impossible; surely in all 
the market place there was left one little gourd. 
So Juan went on and on, and a worried frown 
replaced the happy smile. And not one little 
gourd could he find! A bitter disappointment 
filled his heart as he turned back to Maria. 

Maria greeted him with smiles of joy and 
held out a handful of centavos. 

“Look, look, Juan! A foreign woman, such 
a beautiful woman with hair of sunshine and 
a kind smile, she buy all the straw dolls. Every 


one! And the burros, too. And some of the weav- . 


ing for she say it done perfectamente! 

“And her son, a boy like you, he was nice, too. 
They speak with me in Spanish. She say they live 
in a place called Texas in the United States. She 
say I’m the good merchant.” Maria laughed and 
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foreign boy,” he said in disgust, 

“what would he know about making a gourd 
marimba? A poor thing it would be. What 
would he know about playing it? Nothing 
Nothing. These people. Ugh!” 

Maria sat down quietly beside her brother, 
her dark eyes sad. Friends and strangers were 
walking around them, but it was as if they were 
in a little world of their own, full of misunder- 
standing and distrust. 

“Perhaps the old marimba maker might have 
a gourd just the size you need. Had you thought 
of him?” Maria asked. 

Juan’s face flushed as he remembered his 
thoughts of the last hour. “No, I hadn’t thought 
of him,” he answered slowly. “But I'll go right 
this minute,” and he gave Maria a grateful look. 
His sandaled feet flew across the cobblestones, 
rand he turned into a narrow street where the 
“marimba maker lived. 

“What is your very great hurry?” the old 
man asked kindly as Juan rushed into the shop. 
“There is always tomorrow.” 

“I wish to buy a little gourd, so that I ma 
:finish. my marimba tomorrow and play in the 
procession Sunday. Oh, (Please turn to page 26) 
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ANCY BARKER'S feet dragged as she got 
ready for school. Mother had said the 
night before that she could not go with the 
other boys and girls in her schoolroom when 
they went out for “tricks or treats” on Halloween. 
Mother had said it was not right to go beg- 
ging for things and rubbing soap on windows. 
The other boys’ and girls’ mothers did not feel 
that way about it; why should hers? 

She heard Mother singing in the kitchen. 
Maybe she had changed her mind! She hurried 
a little so she could find out. 

Going downstairs, she smelled waffles, her 
favorite breakfast. Mother must surely be sorry 
for what she had said. 

“Good morning, Nancy,’ Mother called 


gaily. “Hurry and set the table for breakfast; I 


have a secret to tell you.” 

Nancy’s feet flew now. She was sure Mother 
was sorry and was going to say she could go for 
tricks or treats. 

“I'm through, Mother, now tell me your 
secret,” said Nancy. 

“Are all the children in your room going for 
tricks or treats on Halloween?” Mother asked. 


“Well, just about all. Lynn said she couldn’t 
go. Peter said his grandmother wouldn’t let him 
go,” answered Nancy. 

“Is that all?” asked Mother. 

Nancy thought a minute. “I remember Ellen 
and Joe and the twins said they weren’t going.” 

“Good,” said Mother. “There are six. That 
will be a fine number. 

Nancy looked puzzled. She wondered what 
Mother was thinking. 

“Last night I thought of a plan for Hal- 
loween,” Mother went on. “How would you 
like to have a TNT party?” 

Nancy’s face lit up. Mother always thought 
of such nice things. “A TNT party—oh, Mother, 
what is TNT? It sounds so exciting.” 

“Tl tell you first about the party,” said 
Mother. “You invite the boys and girls in your 
room who are not going for tricks or treats. 
Daddy will pick them up and bring them out 
to our farm. Then we'll have a cornfield party. 
You can play hiding games and have a treasure 
hunt. After the treasure hunt you'll find the 
TNT secret.” 

“Oh, Mother, what do the letters stand for? 
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Please tell me, please do,’ begged Nancy. 

“It will be more fun to keep it a secret,” said 
Mother. “This evening we'll write the invita- 
tions.” 

Nancy went to school very happy that morn- 
ing. The cornfield party would be such fun. 
She kept wondering what the letters stood for. 
The two T’s might stand for “trick” and “treat,” 
but what was the N? 

That evening, Nancy helped Mother write 
the invitations. They went like this: 


_ Nancy 


.clothes oldest your wear or hobo a like Dress 
-home my at, 31, October, eve- 


It took quite a while to find the treasure. It was 
in the middle of a corn shock. They had to tear 
the stalks away to find it. 


How eager they all were to open it! They 
agreed Nancy should be the one to do it. Her 
eager fingers tore away the strips of gold tape 
that made it look like a pirate’s chest. Then she 
opened the hinged lid. A number of packages 
were in the big box, but the TNT secret was in 
a sealed envelope on top. Nancy tore this open 
first. It read: 

Dear Guests: 

The packages of pumpkin-faced cookies are for you 
and Nancy. Fhe other packages 
are for your “treats not tricks,” 


ning Friday party cornfield a to 
come to invited are You :Lynn 
P.S. This invitation is written 
backwards. Start at the end to 
read it. 

Nancy took the invitations to 
school. She could hardly wait 
for Friday to come. But she 
was more curious about the box 
Mother had in the pantry. It 
was a treasure chest decorated 
to look like a pirate’s chest of 
gold. In it they were to find the 
TNT secret. 

Halloween day came at last. 
Daddy went after the boys and 
girls at five o'clock. In a large 
place he had cleared at the 
edge of the cornfield Daddy 
had placed rocks and a grate 
for an oven and brought wood. 
Mother brought a big package 
of sandwiches and a huge box of 
marshmallows. After the sand- 
wiches were eaten they toasted 
the marshmallows over the fire. 

Daddy had tied apples on 


A Happy Birthday 
By Laura Alice Boyd 


Today was Sister’s birthday. 

I said she should have her way 

And choose the games that we 
should play. 


But Sister was so very kind, 

She said she really did not 
mind, 

That half the time we'd play 
my kind. 


So first she’d say what game 
would be, 
then the turn would 
come to me; 
Then she would say what it 
should be. 


And 


And so we've had a happy day 

With turnabout in all our 
play, 

For that’s what makes a happy 
day! 


Each of you may think of someone 
who needs them. Nancy's father 
will take you in the car to their 
homes. You may knock on the door 
and give them their “treat not 
trick.” 

Mrs. Barker, 

The children laughed hap- 
pily. “What fun!” they all said. 
“And we'll get to knock on 
doors after all!” 

There was a package labeled 
“cookies.” They decided these 
might go to Aunty Collins, 
whose crippled hands made it 
hard for her to make cookies. 
Another package was labeled 
“apples.” They thought of 
Grandpa Brown, who did not 
have any apples on his trees 
this year. They would take the 
apples to him. Another pack- 
age was cans of fruits, vege- 
tables, and glasses of jelly that 
Mother had made. They de- 
cided this should go to Mrs. 
Lester and her five children, 


strings on a limb of a tree that stood at the edge 


of the field. Each one tried to get an apple with- . 


out using his hands to help. 

The next game was a corn hunt. Little bags of 
candy corn were hidden in the corn shocks. At a 
signal the children were to start looking. One of 
the twins found the most bags. She received a 
bag of candy pumpkins, witches, and owls for 
a prize. She divided these with the other guests. 


Then Mother announced the treasure hunt 
would begin. Directions were written on card- 
boards and numbered, and each guest drew one. 
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who lived in the tiny house at the edge of town. 


By that time it was almost dark. After a game 
of hide-and-seek among the corn shocks Mr. 
Barker put out the fire in the oven. 

The children hopped into the car, and Mr. 
Barker took them on their happy errands. What 
fun it was to knock on doors and give such glad 
surprises! 

Then Mr. Barker took the children to theif 
homes. Each one had his own little package of 
cookies, all done up in gilt paper. They all said it 
was the nicest Halloween they had ever had. 
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Ernestine Cobern Beyer 


Felicita 


Laughed 


seven un- 
happy-years old, sat on 
her sofa of plush and gold 
and looked at the presents 


her father had sent her, hop- 

ing that something would 

please and content her! There were trinkets and 
bottles of attar of roses, several bunnies with 
quivering noses, a monkey that hung by his 
talented tail, and a doll that was able to chuckle 
and wail. But Princess Felicita sat in her place, 
and never a dimple illumined her face! 

Her father, the king, took a nearsighted look 
at a close-written page of a little black book in 
which, with his forehead all scholarly wrinkles, 
he jotted the dates of his daughter's few 
twinkles! 

“Let’s see,” thought the king very solemn 
and sober. “She dimpled just once on the tenth 
of October! H’m! That was the day the prime 
minister sat, by the happiest chance, on the 
chancellor’s hat!” He sighed and he screwed up 
his face in a wince. “No laughter has brightened 
her countenance since!” 

Worried, he summoned a wizard of fame, a 
wily old gentleman—Bluffit by name. 

“Bluff,” he demanded, ‘‘what treasure, what 
prize will lighten the gloom in Felicita’s eyes?” 

The wizard stood silent, then lurched at a 
guess, 


~ 


“The gift she would like is a new party 
dress!” 

The cleverest seamstresses living in town were 
brought to the palace to fashion the gown. They 
sat in a row, never speaking a word; they stitched 
and they tucked and they puckered and shirred. 
But when came the princess, reluctant, to view 
it the look that she gave it was chilly as suet! 

“I’m sorry,” she said very sweet and polite, 
“but I think it’s too long—and too stiff—and 
too tight!” 

The king was as angry as angry could be. For 
Bluffit he sent and to Bluffit said he: “Now by: 
my purple, my scepter, and crown! My wr 
rejected her pretty new gown!” 

Bluffit thought quickly and answered: “Oh, 
king! The dress, though it’s lovely, is lacking one 
thing! There’s no one to envy the princess, you 
see! Her friends, mighty king, are as pampered 
as she. But my magic has shown me a poor little 
maid. I will find her, my lord! She will come to 
our aid! She will gaze on the dress with such 
envious eyes that happ’ly your daughter will 
treasure the prize!” (Please turn to page 22) 
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Heavenly 


By Rebecca K. Sprinkle 


What the Story Told Before 


Jack and Jill Franklin agree to help earn extra 
money when their father breaks his leg and cannot 
teach in summer school. They are anxious to add to 
the family savings fund to buy a jeep. Mrs. Master- 
son and her son Theodore come as summer boarders. 
Ted, who is anxious to help the twins, suggests a 
roadside stand for fruit and vegetables, and it is a 
great success until a detour reroutes traffic over an- 
other road. Mrs. Masterson suggests a square dance, 
but all the local musicians are engaged for the night 
on which the dance must be given. A friend tells 
them of old Uncle Pinckney Nolan, who has not 
been down off the Cataloochee Mountain in twenty 
years, but is still the best fiddler for miles around. 
hig go up to see if Uncle Pinck will come to their 
aid. 


Part Five 


Be 7 ERE getting up a square dance,” Jack 
'Y said rather haltingly. “And we won- 
dered if we could get you to come down and play 
for it. It’s to be next Wednesday night.” Jack 
simply could not say any more. So much de- 
pended on Uncle Pinck’s reply. 

“A square dance,” Uncle Pinck’s eyes looked 
dreamy. I used to love: to play for the 
dances.” Then he brought himself up with a 
start and looked down at the children. 

“But I couldn’t do it, young’uns,” he said 
firmly. “I haven’t been down off Cataloochee in 
almost twenty years—twenty years next October 
on my birthday.” 

“We thought maybe this once you’d be willing 
to,” Ted said pleadingly. “Mr. McCracken said 
that you're still the best fiddler he’s ever heard.” 

Uncle Pinck smiled. “I like to fiddle,” he said. 
“But it’s just too hard getting up and down that 
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mountain. You saw how steep it was when you 
came up.” 

The children nodded. 

“The going down I don’t mind so much,” 
Uncle Pinck continued. “But I don’t think I'd 
ever make it up again. Too steep for an old man 
my age.” 

The children nodded again. It had been a 
rugged climb for them. They did not see how 
anyone as old as Uncle Pinck could make it up 
that steep trail. 

“Takes a double mule team to get a wagon 
up this far,” the old man went on. “Like to 
help you folks, but it’s out of the question— 
out of the question,’ he ended softly. 

There was silence for a few minutes. This 
was what the twins had expected. It simply 
meant that the jeep would have to be bought 
next summer, not this summer. 

Then Uncle Pinck turned to them again. “But 
tell me about your square dance,” he said with 
interest. “I love a square dance!” 

“Well, there won't be one now,” said Jill 
sadly. ““You see it all depended on whether we 
could get you to come and play for us. All the 
other musicians are signed up on Wednesday 
night. And it has to be Wednesday, night.” 

“Why just Wednesday night?” Uncle Pinck 
inquired. 

“It’s because Ted’s mother has made plans 
for her sorority, which is meeting in Asheville, 
to come over that night. It’s the only time they 
have free while they're at this convention.” 

Jack took it up there. “And Mr. McCracken 
and all the others have regular dates to play on 
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that night. But he said there was just a chance 
that you might be willing to come down.” 

“So we'll just have to wait till next summer 
to earn enough money to buy the jeep,” Jill 
ended quietly. 

“The jeep?” Uncle Pinck’s bright eyes looked 
from one to another with interest. “What about 
a jeep?” 

“We're saving money to get one,” Jack told 
him. “We've saved for two years now and we 
were going to finish up the money this summer. 
Then Daddy broke his leg in the apple orchard 
and he couldn’t teach in summer school. It was 
the summer-school money that we needed to 
finish the jeep account—that’s the savings ac- 
count we’re carrying to buy the jeep.” 

“Then we took summer boarders—Ted and 
his mother—to earn some extra money.” Now 
Jill was telling the story. “And we started a 
roadside stand, but there’s a detour on the high- 
way now, and traffic 
doesn’t come by the 
house. The square 
dance was our last 
chance to earn the 
money this summer. 
Now we'll just have 
to wait till next 
year.” 

“A jeep!” Uncle 
Pinck sighed. “I’ve 
seen pictures of 
those things. I get the 
newspapers and the 
magazines up here,” 
he said by way of ex- Tt 
planation. “And I've le p 
always wanted to see 
a jeep. But most of all, I’ve always wanted to ride 
in a jeep!” 

“Oh, it’s swell!” Jack declared. “Mr. Grover 
who has the motor company in the village took 
us all for a ride once, and it’s perfect!” 

“They say they can go ‘most anywhere. That's 
what I read,” remarked Uncle Pinck. 

“Oh, sure,” Ted said. “They've got four-wheel 
drive, and when you get to a real steep place or 
in deep mud you just switch to that four-wheel 
drive, and the jeep goes right through!” 

“Do you reckon a jeep could pull up that 
wagon trail from the Burnett place to my 


place?” The kindly old eyes were bright with 


interest. 


it the violin under 
to play. 


“Of course, it could!” Jack was positive. “It 
could come tearing up this mountain like any- 
thing.” 

“I declare!” said Uncle Pinck. 

There was another silence. All four of them— 
Jack, Jill, Ted, and Uncle Pinck—were imagin- 
ing a brighi-red jeep bouncing up the steep 
wagon trail with its four-wheel drive. 

“I’ve always aimed to ride in one of those 
jeeps some time——Uncle Pinck was almost 
talking to himself now. “To think of riding 
right up to my front door in something that 
wasn’t pulled by a mule!” 

Again there was silence as they all looked out 
at the breath-taking scene: the sudden drop 
that seemed to end miles below in the valley, 
the magnificent mountain range that rose far 
on the other side. 

Then Uncle Pinck broke the silence. “Do you 
know,” and there was a ring to his words that 
had not been there 
before, “I might be 
able to help you 
young’uns after all. 
I'll do it on just one 
condition—that you 
tide me back up the 
mountain in the jeep 
when the square 
dance is over!” 

The children sat 
for a moment, 
stunned by the sud- 
den change in Uncle 
Pinck. 

“Think you could 
do that?” the old 
gentleman asked. 

“Why, I think so,” Jack stammered a bit. “If 
we get to have the square dance, I think we'll 
make enough money to buy the jeep. Daddy said 
we couldn’t get it until every cent was on hand. 
But I think we'll make enough at the square 
dance to finish the account.” 

“Well,” Uncle Pinck became very businesslike, 
“if you can guarantee me a ride up the mountain 
in the red jeep after the dance, I'll come.” 

“I believe we could get Mr. Grover to drive us 
up after the dance,” Jill said. “You see, Daddy 
can’t do any driving yet.” 

“Well, that’s up to you young folks—the ride 
back in the jeep. Now let’s get our dance plans 
straight. I'll get my two boys to play with me. 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


I’m not afraid, 
Dear God. I know 

You’re with me 
Everywhere I go. 


I'll play the fiddle, Lawson the 
banjo, and Mark the guitar. And 
my son-in-law John Rogers can 
call the figures. 

“I live here with Lawson 
and his folks. He'll get the 
word to the others. And I'll go 
down to Waynesboro with 
them. We'll walk down to 
Mark’s place, and he’s got a 
car. But coming back,” and 
Uncle Pinck’s eyes shone, “T’'ll 
be riding in that red jeep!” 

“Now let’s practice up a bit,” 
he said and got up and went 
into the little mountain cabin. 
In a moment he came out with 
a violin in his hand. 

“This fiddle,” he told them 
proudly, “was my daddy’s be- 
fore me. He used to play at the 
dances, too.” 


He put the violin under his’ 


chin, tightened the bow, and be- 
gan to play. And how he could 
play! Mr. McCracken had been 
right. There was not another 
fiddler west of Asheville who 
could equal Uncle Pinck No- 
lan! 

Clear and bright the melo- 
dies came out: “Sourwood 
Mountain,” “Turkey in the 
Straw,” “Cripple Creek,” 
“Birdie in a Cage.” The chil- 
dren found themselves tapping 
their feet softly to the music 
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before Uncle Pinck finished the 
second tune. The rhythm was 
sharp and catchy, as Ted said 
later. 

Finally, the old gentleman 
finished with a flourish and 
paused to rest. Ted and the 
twins clapped loudly. 

“That’s wonderful!” they ex- 
claimed. “Oh, our square dance 
is going to be the best one there 
ever was with you playing, 
Uncle Pinck!” 

“Pshaw!” Uncle Pinck smiled 
modestly, “wait till you hear 
me with Lawson and Mark 
helping out!” 

Suddenly Jack noticed the 
late afternoon shadows gather- 
ing. “We've got to go!” he re- 
minded the others. “Mr. Mc- 
Cracken will be waiting for us 
at the Burnetts. But we'll count 
on you next Wednesday night, 
Uncle Pinck.” 

“We'll be there by seven- 
thirty,” Uncle Pinck assured 
them. “Just you have that jeep 
tide arranged to bring me 
back!” 

“We will!” they called as 
they started down the trail. 

As they walked toward the 
Burnett place, they talked it 
over. “I suppose we can get 
Mr. Grover to drive us back up 
in the jeep.” Jack was a little 
worried on that point. 

“Certainly we can.” Ted was 
sure. “After all, he’s been such 
a good friend and he’s so anx- 
ious to help you raise the 
money.” 

“Well, we've got a lot to do 
between now and next Wed- 
nesday. After all, this is Friday. 
We've got to get up posters 
announcing the dance and we'll 
have to decorate the gym- 
nasium and we ought to plan 
to have food to sell. That 
would be another way to make 
money.” 


“Say, that’s a swell idea,” 
Jack whistled. “And we could 
make sandwiches and _ sell 
bottled drinks. People always 
get hungry and thirsty at square 
dances!” 

“And we ought to get the an- 
nouncements up in store win- 
dows. We want to get as many 
folks from the village and the 
hotels as we can. A big crowd 
is more fun, so there will be 
plenty of folks doing the 
dances. Some*of the people 
just sit and watch.” 

“What luck?” called Mr. 
McCracken as they rounded 
the bend, where the truck was 
parked by the Burnett barn. 

“He’s coming! He’s com. 
ing!” the three of them called 
out in unison. 

“Well, I declare!” Mr. Mc 
Cracken was impressed. “You 
folks certainly have a winning 
way about you. To get Uncle 
Pinck down off of Cataloochee 
after twenty years! And I can 
tell you this—your square dance 
is sure to be a success with 
him playing. Everybody in 
Waynesboro and for miles 
around knows what a fiddler 
Uncle Pinck is!” 

“I guess we ought to ad- 
vertise that,” Jill remarked. 
“Put a notice in the paper say- 
ing that Uncle Pinck and his 
sons and son-in-law are going 
to play and call the figures.” 

“By all means,” declared Mr. 
McCracken. “I figure we won't 
have a baker’s dozen at our 
dance in the hotel on Fisher's 
Creek next Wednesday night, 
what with Uncle Pinck playing 
in the school gymnasium at 
Waynesboro!” 

The children looked dis- 
tressed. But Mr. McCracken 
was quick to reassure them. “I 
was joking,” he smiled. “And 
I hope you get the crowd. You 
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deserve to after all the work 
you've done to earn that jeep; 
and you'll put on a good dance 
that night with the Nolans 
playing!” 

When the three arrived at 
home they were greeted with 
cheers. “Good for you!”” Daddy 
said. “To convince Uncle Pinck 
that he should come and play 
at your dance!” 

Mrs. Masterson was de- 
lighted. She went immediately 
to the telephone and called the 
president of her sorority in 
Asheville. “It’s all settled,” she 
told her. “The Franklin twins 
here where we stay and my son 
have arranged for the dance on 
Wednesday night. And this is 
the wonderful part of the 
whole thing—they’ve engaged 
the best fiddler in Western 
North Carolina, 
Pinckney Nolan, who's almost 
eighty-five. He and his sons 
will play. His son-in-law will 
call the figures. And they will 
do some of the simpler dances 
and explain them first, so that 
even beginners can do a few of 
them!” 

She came from the telephone 
beaming. ‘““The president says 
she’s sure we'll have a big 
crowd from the convention.” 

The next morning the chil- 
dren went to the newspaper of- 
fice to see about running an ad- 
vertisement announcing the 
square dance. Mr. Winfield, 
the editor, helped them write 
out what they wanted to say. 

“By all means stress the fact 
that old Uncle Pinckney Nolan 
is playing,” he urged. “Why, 
that’s the chance of a lifetime 
for folks to get to hear him 
play. And I'll tell you what I'll 
do. I'll just run a little feature 
story in the Tuesday paper and 
tell about Uncle Pinck and his 
family band. And also about 
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you folks and what you're do- 
ing to raise the jeep money. 
You ought to have one whop- 
ping big crowd. Wonder how 
many that school gym will 
hold?” 

After leaving the newspaper 
office the three stopped at the 
motor company. Mr. Grover 
listened with a smile as they 
told him of their trip up on 
Cataloochee and of old Uncle 
Pinck’s bargain—to play for the 
square dance if he could be as- 
sured of a ride back up the 
mountain in the jeep, Jill’s 
“heavenly jeep.” 

“Why, sure I'll drive you 
up,” Mr. Grover declared. “By 
that time I figure the jeep will 
be yours, anyway. And I'll be 
proud to drive you on your first 
trip.” 

On Tuesday afternoon the 
little biweekly newspaper came 
out. And Ted and the ‘twins 
were in Mr. Winfield’s office 
to get one of the first copies 
that came off the press. There 
on the front page was the story 
headed: “County’s Best-Known 
Fiddler to Play for Square 
Dance.” And the story went on 
to tell about Uncle Pinck Nolan 
and his family, who were to 
play for the dance. It also told 
of the jeep project and how the 
Franklin twins and Ted Master- 
son had planned the dance to 
finish the Franklins’ jeep ac- 
count. 

Mr. Winfield gave them sev- 
eral extra copies of the paper 
to take home, and at supper 
that night they all discussed 
the story. 

“Wonderful publicity!”’ 
Daddy declared. “The square 
dance has certainly had a good 
build-up!” 

It was then that the tele- 
phone rang. Mommy took the 
call, and at first there was not 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, when I 
Do what is right, 

I'm really happy 
Day and night. 


a sound while she listened to 
the person at the other end. 
Then suddenly they heard her 
say; “Oh, but you can’t do that, 
Mr. Daniel! The children have 
it all planned. And the women 
are coming over from Ashe- 
ville. Mr. Hennessy told the 
children they could rent the 
gymnasium for tomorrow night. 
You simply can’t do this to 
them now!” 

Again there was a long 
silence. “Very well!” Mommy’s 
voice was crisp. ““Good-by, Mr. 
Daniel!” She hung up the re- 
ceiver with a click and came 
back to the table. Her face was 
flushed, and Mommy, who was 
usually so gentle and mild, had 
fire in her eyes. 

Ted and the twins sat star- 
ing. They did not dare ask 
what the call had been. But 
they were sure that something 
had gone terribly wrong. 

“What's the trouble?” It was 
Daddy who asked the question 
that was in everyone’s mind. 

“It was Mr. Daniel,’ 
Mommy’s words were clipped. 
“He has just got his copy of 
the paper and read about the 
square dance to be held in the 
gymnasium. He’s on the school 
board and he says that he ab- 
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the Joke 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1952 by Erma and Vera Waltner 
* Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


“so no one else will take a header.” 
As David cut it, he studied the cord, 
“This looks like the same piece Zip had 


$ 
: at school today,” he said. ‘‘He had it tied 
AVID Harrison hurried home from school. to an old wallet he was fooling people with.” 


His friends Charley Brewer and Kegs “It sure is,” Charley agreed. “It had three 
were with him. Mrs. Harrison had invited knots tied in the middle to keep his hand from 
Charley and Kegs to dinner, so that they could slipping, just like the knots in this one.” 
help welcome the guests to David’s Halloween Kegs shrugged. “Zip and his bunch almost 
party that evening. Everything had been done to ruined the school party,” he said. “All they did 
make the party a success, but David kept won- this time was shake down my lunch.” 
dering about Zip Holiday and his bunch. They “That'll make it hard for Mrs. Harrison to 
had been winking at one another and whispering I] you up,” Charley joked. , 
back and’ forth all week. Today at recess Zip Laughing, they trooped up the lane. 
had said: ‘Even if I’m not invited, kid, I'll be When they reached the house David said: 
around tonight. But don’t expect to see me. “One of our little pigs hurt his leg, and I've had 
It’s Halloween, you know!” Zip was full of to carry him in and out of the hog house for 
ideas that could ruin any party! three days. Come along, and I'll get him in now.” 
The boys left the highway. Leaves had drifted As they went down the slope to the sheds, 
across the lane that led to the Harrison place. David's step lengthened. He thought he heard 
They shuffled through them, and the dry heaps a faint, peevish squealing. When he got closer 
of brown rustled. Twilight was thickening, blur- he was sure of it. Something was wrong in the 
ring bushes and trees and buildings with soft hog lot! 
blue-gray shadows. He ran to the fence and jumped it. The others 
Kegs was a step ahead when he tripped and followed. In a corner of the pen they found a 
fell. His startled cry did not come soon enough small black pig crying plaintively. 
to warn David. He, too, tripped on something David bent to lift it, but when he touched it 
hidden in the leaves and sprawled beside Kegs. he started back. 
“Someone’s strung a line across the lane,” “What's the matter?” Kegs asked. 
ee Charley blurted. “Someone’s covered Blacky with grease!” 
a He dived into the leaves, hunting for it while David exclaimed. ‘“He’s awfully cold!” 
4 David and Kegs scrambled up, grinning. “Is he the pig that hurt his leg?” Kegs asked. 
7 “It didn’t hurt,” David said. “Just took us “Yes,” David answered. “I'll have to get 4 
_ down a peg.” sack to carry him to the house.” 
a “It could have,” Charley growled. “Tripping “Zip again,” Charley said in disgust. “But it 
bs people is dangerous. Here it is!” won't hurt him, Dave. At fairs people give 


He pulled a piece of strong cord out of the greased pigs to anyone who can catch them, and 
drifted leaves. It had been tied from post to _ the pigs are all right.” 
post across the lane. “Fairs come in hot weather,” David answered. 
“Get your knife, Dave, and cut it,” he said, “Besides they never grease any but ‘strong, 
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healthy pigs. With that leg of his, Blacky can’t 
roll and run, and the grease stops up the pores 
of his skin and makes him cold.” 

“Someone thought it was funny,” Kegs 
growled. “But poor little Blacky doesn’t.” 

David did not answer. He went to the barn to 
get a gunny satk, and all the time he thought of 
Zip and Morty and Joe and Shoog. This was the 
kind of trick they would play. They would think 
it was funny to keep David so busy taking care 
of Blacky that he could not enjoy his friends and 
help them enjoy his party; and they would not 
even care what the grease might do to Blacky. 

With Kegs and Charley's help he eased Blacky 
into the sack, and they carried the little fellow 
to the kitchen. They put him near the stove in a 
box lined with rags and papers. 

“I wonder if we should try to bathe him?” 
David asked his mother. ““Where’s Dad? He'd 
know.” 

“He went to town, but he should be back 
soon,” his mother answered. “You'd better just 
tub off what you can and let Blacky wait till he 
gets here. Blacky is already chilled, and washing 
away the grease would take so long he would 
be very tired. After dinner we'll look at him 
again.” 

The rubbing did not help Blacky much, for 
the grease was so cold that it clung to his bristles 
and did not come off. 

The hour for the 
oa drew nearer. At 
ast Mr. Harrison got 
home. He was hurried, 
as people are when they 
are late and have had 
tire trouble! 


“Someone put a row 
of roofing nails across 
the highway,” he told 
them when they sat 
down to dinner. 
“Changing tires after 
dark is slow work! 
Then, I tried to make 
sure all the nails were 
off the road so no one 
else would have 
trouble.” 

“This is the worst 


“Look!” David pointed 
down the’ slope. 


Halloween I can remember,” David said. “One 
thing after another goes wrong!” 

“They don’t just go wrong,” Charley con- 
tradicted him. “Some kid with no sense makes 
them go wrong.” 

“Zip’s bunch, I guess,” said Kegs. “I wish we 
could catch them.” 

David thought, “If we don’t and this keeps 
on, my party will flop,” but he did not spread his 
worries to the others. 

By the time the dessert was served Blacky had 
stopped crying. He lay in his box, grunting con- 
tentedly and blinking his small bright eyes and 
poking his snout into the corners. When dinner 
was over Mrs. Harrison fed him, and David 
noticed that most of the greast had melted off 
Blacky’s warm round sides and trickled onto the 
rags and papers in the bottom of the box. 

“What do you think, Dad?” he asked as they 
stood looking down at Blacky. 

“I believe he'll be all right if you get more 
rags and rub him again. He’s warm now, and 
the grease will come off.” 

The boys set to work on every inch of the little 
fat body, rubbing until Blackey’s sides shone in 
the bright light of the kitchen. 

“Tl be glad to get him out before the party,” 
said David. “He's feeling so good, he might 
walk in and say: ‘Oink! Oink! Oink!” 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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The Little Slave Girl 


By Bula Hahn 


NCIENT Israel had many wars. But even 

when this country was not at war with other 
nations bands of raiders often broke over its 
borders, captured its people, and carried them 
away to be sold as slaves. 

It was during one of these raids that a little 
gitl was captured and carried away into a 
strange land to be sold as a slave. The story of 
this little Israelite girl has been told and retold 
many, many times. Her brave deed, prompted 
by a kind and loving heart, has lived as an 
example of courageous helpfulness through the 
centuries, although the Bible does not even tell 
us her name. 

The girl’s pleasing and courageous manner 
must have won the respect of her captors, for 
she was sold into the house of Naaman, captain 
of the host of the Syrian king. Naaman was a 
great man, both in rank and power, and honored 
by his king. When the little girl was brought to 
the palace Naaman gave her to his wife, whom 
she no doubt served as a personal maid, for the 
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two often were seen talking together. 

The little girl served Naaman’s .wife cheer- 
fully and well, but she must have longed for her 
own family and home. Her father and mother 
had taught her, while she was still quite young, 
to believe in the Lord God of Israel, the true 
and the living God. 

Many times with her parents and friends she 


had listened to the good prophet of Israel, 


Elisha, as he told of God’s promises. Many times 
she had heard her parents and friends tell about 
the good work Elisha did as he traveled about 
the country. 

They told that once when he was in the city 
of Jericho Elisha changed a spring of impure 
water into a spring of sweet, pure water. She 
heard also that at another time and at another 
place Elisha brought back to life a woman’s only 
son who had died. The little girl must have 
thought often of these things as she went about 
her work. 

Then, sorrow overshadowed the house of 
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Naaman when it became 
known that the master was suf- 
fering from leprosy, a dreaded 
disease that was at that time 
believed to be incurable. Naa- 
man was bowed down with 
grief, and much of the time his 
wife was in tears. They did not 
know which way to turn in 
their time of trouble, for Naaman’s household 
did not believe in the one, true God. They 
worshiped idols and false gods. 

“If only they could: know and believe in the 


should, 


-Lord God of Israel!” the little slave girl said. 


over and over.as she went about her work, ““Naa- 
man would be cured of this dreadful disease.” 

“Hush, child, do not say such things,” the 
older slaves told her when they heard her talk- 
ing in this manner. “You will bring ill favor 
upon yourself. Cease talking about a cure for 
leprosy. If the master or the master’s wife should 
hear you make such an idle boast, you would be 
punished. Take the advice of older slaves and 
let your tongue be silent.” 

Quietly the little slave girl went about her 
daily tasks, but with a heavy heart. Each night 
she prayed to the Lord God of Israel. She asked 
for guidance, as the good prophet Elisha had 
taught her people to do. Then the time came 
when she knew in her own mind what she 
must do. 


She went to her mistress and with love in her © 


heart bowed low. Her words came slowly. “If 
only my master were-with the prophet Elisha, 
who is at Samaria in Israel! He would know the 
way and would recover him of his leprosy.” 

It was a brave thing for the little slave girl 
to stand in the presence of Naaman’s wife and 
suggest a plan of recovery for Naaman. Perhaps 
it was the earnestness in the young face that at- 
tracted the attention of the older woman; per- 
haps it was because every known remedy had 
been tried; but Naaman’s wife listened to what 
the slave girl said. 


_ Then, having heard the strange tale about a 


prophet in Israel who, through the power of 
his God, could perform miracles, Naaman’s 
wife sent a servant to report the tale to Naaman. 
Naaman, then, in turn told his king. 

The king was willing to try anything that 
might heal Naaman. “Go,” he said, “and I will 
send a letter to the king of Israel.” 

Thinking that a cure could be bought. Naa- 


God Is Life 
By Margaret S. Prince 


God is life, and life is good 
When we do the things we 


Being happy all the day, 
Turning all our work to play. 


man departed in his chariot, 
taking with him many,servants 
and much silver arid gold. 
When the king of Israel read 
the letter from the king of 
Syria he was greatly alarmed 
and tore his clothes into shreds. 
He thought it was just an ex- 
cuse for a quarrel between the 
two countries. 


However, when Elisha, the man of God, heard © 


about the letter and the king’s fright he told the 
king of Israel, “Let Naaman come now to mie 
and he shall know that there is a prophet in 
Israel.” 

Naaman went with his servants, his horses and 
chariots, his silver and gold and stood at the 
door of Elisha’s house. Elisha sent a messenger 


out, who told Naaman, “Go wash in the river © 
Jordan seven times and you will be made whole.” * ' 


Elisha wished to test Naaman’s faith in this 
manner. 


Angered, Naaman turned and went away in 
a rage. Why wash in the river Jordan?. There 
were rivers in his own country as good and _bet- 
ter than the Jordan. Naaman thought, too, that 
Elisha had not shown proper respect for one as 
great as he. . . . sending a messenger, Elisha 
should have come out in person to stand before 
him. The prophet should have healed him by 
calling loudly on the name of the Lord his God, 
while laying his hands over the place diseased 
with leprosy. 

But one of his servants was wiser than 
Naaman. He came near and said: ‘Master, if 
the good prophet had told you to do some great 
and hard task, you would have done it. Why not 
then be obedient and do this simple thing ? Wash 
seven times in the river Jordan! Surely it is easy 
enough.” 

Standing beside his chariot, a great change 
came over Naaman. Elisha’s sending a mes- 
senger, out to greet him had injured his pride, 
humbled him greatly. Now his own servant was 
thinking and talking in a manner far wiser and 
nobler than he, the Syrian king’s captain of the 
host. 

Naaman saw himself as others saw him. Not 
as a man giving orders to others, but as a man 
seeking mercy, a man seeking help! His anger 
cooled. Naaman went down and dipped himself 
seven times in the river Jordan according to the 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Witch 


By Nona Keen Duffy 


Oh, I am a witch, 

And I’m out for a lark. 
It’s Halloween night, 

And it’s spooky and dark. 


I fly on a broom 

Through the black, inky sky; 
And I go far and wide 

And soar very high. 


If you see a witch 

Don’t shiver and run, 
For it will be I 

Having Halloween fun! 
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Make a Pumpkin 
Man 


By Robert Benson (10 years) 


A PUMPKIN man that can tap his feet, move his head, and 
wave his arms will make your Halloween party a success 
if you set him up in a dark corner. When trick-or-treat children 
come calling let them see your pumpkin man as part of the fun. 

A small kitchen chair, four slats, some old clothes, and a 
pumpkin will be used in making this pumpkin man. 

First use a real pumpkin for the head. Cut out eyes, nose, and 
mouth. Then cut a hole in the bottom of the pumpkin. Now pull 
a sweat shirt or old jacket over the chair back. The bumps at B 
are made by the chair back. Use safety pins to fasten a pair of 
corduroy trousers or jeans to the sweat shirt. See C. Stuff the 
trouser legs into a pair of men’s shoes. Run one slat clear through 
both sleeves, for arms. See D. Slip gloves on the ends of the slat 
if you care to. Run another slat up from the floor through the shirt 
and into the pumpkin head. See dotted lines at left. Stuff the head 
with old rags to help hold it securely in place. 

If you do not have a pumpkin you can use a small pillow and 
make a face on it with buttons. 

Study the side view E. Run slats under the shoes and under 
the chair. Fasten the shoes onto the slats with rubber bands. 
Place blocks of wood under the slats. 

Place the pumpkin man in a dark corner. When callers come, 
crouch down behind the chair and push down on one slat and 
make him raise his foot, then push down on the other slat and 
the other foot comes up. Push the slat under the chair that runs 
into the head and make the head turn and twist. Move his arms 
by pushing the arm slat in the center of the back. Now you are 
ready for your company. 
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Wanda Turns the 
Joke 


(Continued from page 15) 


They carried Blacky back to 
the hog house. When they put 
him inside he crowded in among 
his brothers and sisters and set- 
tled himself for the night. 

“He’s all right,” David said 
happily. “Let’s hurry back.” 

The silver light of a high 
moon made walking easy, but 
when they neared the barn 
David stopped and signaled for 
silence. 

“I hear something,” he whis- 
pered as he stared past the 
barn into the pasture. 

They stood in the shadows 
listening. 

“Look!” David pointed down 
the slope. 

Wanda, the white cow that 
gave milk as rich as cream, had 
a habit of jumping fences. So 
Mr. Harrison had bolted a yoke 
over her neck to keep her from 
getting out of the pasture and 
straying onto the highways and 
into the neighboring grain- 
fields. She was easy to see in the 
fence corner—big and white 
and beautiful in the moonlight. 
But coming cautiously toward 
her were four boys! The tallest 
of them was Zip Holiday! 

He was holding an ear of 
corn towatd her, but she kept 
backing away from him. David 
caught the dull gleam of some- 
thing that must be a monkey 
wrench, for Zip seemed to be 
trying to reach the big bolt on 
Wanda’s yoke, which was kept 
screwed tight so it would stay 
in place. Zip and Morry and 


Joe and Shoog were going to 


take the yoke off Wanda, so 
that she could jump the fence 
and wander away! 


He shouted, “Hey, you fel- 
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lows, leave that cow alone.” 

His words were electric. The 
boys turned and ran. Then 
David got a surprise—Wanda 
ran after them. Her yoke 
swayed and jerked. Her tail 
lifted and whipped, as if their 
daring to back her into a corner 
had made her very angry and 
all she needed was a Harrison 
behind her to give her the cour- 
age to chase them out. 

She drove them across the 
pasture, toward a rim of raised 
ground at its far side. The rim 
was the shore of the Harrison 
lake, but Zip and his friends 
went over it pell-mell and 
splashed into the water. Wanda 
stopped on its edge, switching 
her tail and walking back and 
forth as if guarding the pasture 
against them. 

From the lake came cries and 
splashing. 

“Shall we go and pull them 
out?” Kegs asked. 

“They'll be all right,” said 
Charley, grinning broadly. 
“And a wetting will keep them 
away from here.” 

“Wait just a minute,” said 
David. 

He climbed to the top rail of 
the fence, so that he could see 
across the lake to its far side. 
The boys were clambering out 
of the water. Then, they started 
funning again. 

Wanda no longer chased 
them. She stood on the rim of 
the lake, switching her tail and 
watching them. But Zip and 
his friends had had enough of 
Halloween. 

“Now that the joke’s on 
them, they don’t see any fun 
in it at all,” said David as he 
jumped down beside Kegs and 
Charley. 

Kegs nodded. “With them 
out of the way,” he said, “it'll 
be a good party.” 


Halloween Masks 
Are Fun 


By Joanne Dee 


WO people work together to make these masks, and in spite 

of all the fun and laughter while you are working, when you 
are through you will each have a good Halloween mask. 

The materials needed are about half a yard of cheesecloth, 
some 2-inch brown-paper glued tape, and a few poster paints. 

A. Cut two squares of cheesecloth. Hold a square up to your 
partner’s face and mark very lightly with chalk where the eyes, 
nose, and mouth are. Remove the cloth and cut holes for the eyes, 
nose, and mouth. Then put the cloth back over your partner’s face. 
Tear off a strip of tape, dip it in water and put around his head 
over the cheesecloth as in B. It is better to wear old clothes while 
you are working. 

C. Split some of your tape into 1-inch and 1/-inch strips. Cut 
short pieces of tape, dip in water and cover the forehead and face. 
Let your strips of tape overlap each other. As you place the strips 
on your partner’s face, press them down a little so they will be 
shaped to his face. Keep adding tape until the cheesecloth is cov- 
ered. Leave the holes for eyes, nose, and mouth uncovered. Care- 
fully remove the mask (D) and trim off the cheesecloth. Put the 
mask down on newspapers to dry over night. 

Now it is your partner’s chance to, shall we say, “get even” 
and make a mask on your face. When your masks are dry paint 
them any way you please. White faces are fine for clowns and 
ghosts. Outline the eye holes in black and paint eyelashes and 
eyebrows. Paint large red lips and pink cheeks. Sew or glue on 
loops of yarn for bangs or whiskers, and make braids of yarn. 
Sew on cardboard earrings. Anything goes! 

Have fun with your masks! 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


French Toast for Four People 


ELLO, Mrs. White,” Larry and Anne said as they wiped 
their feet on the mat on the porch. 
“Come in, children,” Mrs. White said. 

“Come on out here!” Susan called from the kitchen. “Do you 
want to make French toast today?” 

“Oh, boy, I like that!” Larry answered. 

“Me, too. What do we need ?”’ Anne asked. 

Mrs. White joined them. “We'll use 4 slices of bread, 14 cup 
of milk, 1 egg, 1@ teaspoon salt, a spatula, a frying pan or a 
griddle, a shallow bowl, a fork, butter, shortening, sugar, jelly, or 
sirup, a measuring cup, and measuring spoons. 

“Tl get everything out, Mother,” Susan said. 

“Fine. Larry, will you crack the egg on the edge of the bowl 
and drop it into the bowl ?” 

“O.K. Mrs. White.” 

“Now, with the fork, beat the egg with a circular up-and- 
down motion. Susan, please measure out one-half cup of milk, 
and remember, all measurements should be exact. Now pour the 
milk into the bowl. Then measure one-eighth teaspoon of salt and 
add to our mixture. To measure it, fill the one-quarter spoon half- 
full. We'll stir it a little with the fork. Anne, please put about 
a teaspoonful of shortening and a small lump of butter into the 
frying pan and turn the burner heat to medium. We should use 
just enough shortening to cover the bottom of the pan when it is 
melted. Let that get hot, then dip a slice of bread into the egg- 
and-milk mixture and put it in the frying pan.” 

“Hold the handle of the pan with a pot holder, Anne,” Larry 
reminded her. 

“That’s right,” Mrs. White said, “and let the bread get a 
golden brown on the underneath side before turning it over with 
the spatula.” 

“Oh, Mother, it really looks good! Can we eat it now?” 

“Yes, dear. It isn’t good cold.” 

“Now that the French toast is done, what i, you think Ae 
would like on it ?”” Mrs. White asked. . 

“Jelly,” said Larry. 

“Sugar,” said Anne. 

“No, sirup,” said Susan. 
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Susan’s mother laughed. 
“Well, all three would be good, 
so I'll put them all on the table, 
and you may choose what you 
like.” 

““Yum-yum,”’ said Larry. 
“This is the best idea for a 
club—you can eat your proj- 
ect!” 


Felicita Laughed 


(Continued from page 9) 


The wizard set forth. In his 
carriage he speeded, seeking 
the child that his wiliness 
needed; and soon he espied 
her—a barefooted girl who 
brushed from her forehead a 
soft little curl and gazed at the 
wizard with wonder and trust, 
as shyly she nuzzled her toes in 
the dust. A poorer, a humbler 
he never had seen! 

“Your name, little maiden?” 

She answered, “Anneen.” 

“I'd talk to your mother.” 

She lowered her head. “I 
never had none! I’m an orphan,” 
she said. 

The wizard, his nose at the 
crack of the door, watched lit- 
tle Felicita strutting the floor. 
Her thistledown hair was 
adorned with a crown, and, of 
course she was wearing the 
beautiful gown. He peered at 
Anneen, and with pity thought 
he, “How envious, surely, that 
maiden must be!” 

“Oh, mum!” Anneen whis- 
pered and on, how she glowed! 

“You look like a vi'let that 
grows by the road!” Then shed- 
ing her shyness, she slipped 
from her place and planted a 
kiss on Felicita’s face! 

Bluff groaned. He expected 
Felicita’s eyes to darken with 
anger as well as surprise. For 
a kiss on that royal and delicate 
spot wasn’t favored by etiquette 
no, it was not! The princess, it 
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seemed, was too stricken to 
speak! One little hand crept to 
the place on her cheek where 
rested that kiss, so unasked for 
—alack! Then shyly but sweet- 
ly she kissed Anneen back! 


Two noses were pressed to 
the crack of the door, where 
only the wizard’s had rested 
before! The king had come 
running at Bluffit’s request. 
Amazed, he stood watching his 
daughter and guest! 

“My, my,” said the princess. 
“You're pretty!’ said she. She 


. beamed on Anneen. ‘Most as 


pretty as me!” 

Anneen, as, of course, you 
must happily guess, was dizzily 
wearing Felicita’s dress! Felicita 
smiled. Then a wonder oc- 
curred. Came a sound like the 


first little word of a bird! A’ 


sound like the chuckle of some 
happy elf! A music so shy, 
‘twas surprised at itself! The 
king wiped his eyes on the lace 
of his ruff. 

“My daughter is laughing!” 
he whispered to Bluff. 

Thereafter, sweet voices as- 
tonished the walls of the 
palace’s dignified chambers and 
halls. And often the courtiers 


_ goggled to see the king with 


the children a-trot on his knee 
or romping with them with his 
face very red and his crown 
tilted rakishly back on his head. 

No more did he bother to 
squander a look at the twinkle 
dates scrawled in his little 


black book! 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor _ 


Dear God, accept 

Our thank-you prayer 
For daily food 

And loving care. 
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Happiness fills m 
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I am radiantly alive 
and healthy, for I have 
a firm faith in the heal- 
ing power of God. 
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Our Sta 


SARAWAK 


HIS MONTH we make the 

philatelic acquaintance of 
Sarawak (pronounced sah-rah’- 
wahk), a country that has had 
a most unusual and interesting 
history. 

First of all let us locate Sara- 
wak on the map. Look for the 
island of Borneo in the East In- 
dies. You will find Sarawak on 
the northwest side of the is- 


land, bordering on the South 


China Sea. 

Sarawak was originally a 
part of Brunei, a country just 
east of it. In the year 1840 a 
rebellion began against the 
Sultan of Brunei and the Rajah 
of Sarawak, Muda Hassim. The 
rebels bottled up the rajah’s 
soldiers in one of the seacoast 
towns, and cut off their food 
supply. The Rajah asked James 
Brooke, an Englishman, to help 
him save the lives of his sol- 
diers. 

Within a few months Brooke 
succeeded in defeating the 
rebels and in saving the rajah’s 
men. 

When Rajah Muda Hassim 
died during the next year, 
Brooke became acting ruler of 


‘the country. In 1842 the Sultan 


of Brunei made James Brooke 
Rajah of Sarawak. He became 
known as the “white rajah,” 
being the only man of the 
white race to hold the title of 
tajah. 

In 1868, Sir James Brooke 
died, and his nephew, Sir 


mp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


OO SJ 


Charles Johnson Brooke, be- 
came rajah. He ruled Sarawak 
for forty-nine years. Upon his 
death in 1917, Sir Charles’s 
son, Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, 
became the third member of 
the Brooke family to hold the 
title of rajah. 

In 1941, the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the rule of Sara- 
wak by the Brooke family, Sir 
Charles Vyner Brooke planned 
to make the country self-gov- 
erning, with a constitution and 
with officers elected by the 
people. His plans were halted 
when the Japanese armies occu- 
pied Borneo and Sarawak. The 
Japanese held the country until 
1945, when it was returned to 
its rulers. On July 1, 1946, 
Rajah Sir Charles Vyner Brooke 
ceded Sarawak to Great Britain, 
and it is now a British colony. 

Sarawak issued its first post- 
age stamp in 1869, a three-cent 
denomination showing a por- 
trait of Sir James Brooke. In 
1946, Sarawak issued a series of 
stamps with the portraits of the 
three “white rajahs,” Sir James 


Brooke, Sir Charles Johnson 


Brooke, and Sir Charles Vyner 
Brooke. 

The stamp we illustrate is 
one of the series of stamps 
now in use in Sarawak. It pic- 
tures the “Troides Brookiana,” 
a beautiful tropical butterfly 
found in the country, and 
named in honor of the Brooke 
family. 
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Juan’s Marimba 
Brother 


(Continued from page 6) 


Setor, do you have such a 
gourd?” Juan asked breathless- 
ly. 

The marimba maker shook 
his head. “No, no, not even the 
little one. I have not used the 
tecomates (gourds) for many 
a year. I make the wooden 
boxes for resonators. Have you 
searched the market?” 
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“T have searched and searched 
the market,” Juan said wearily, 
hopelessly. “And a pig of a 
foreigner bought eve 2 

The words caught in his 
throat, and he turned suddenly 
at the sound of footsteps. A boy 
walked into the shop. Instantly 
Juan knew that it was the hated 
foreign boy, for he carried a 
mesh bag full of little gourds. 
Anger rushed over Juan, and 
his fingers tightened into hard, 
round fists. Pretending not to 
see the boy, Juan looked straight 


ahead. 

“I came to buy some sea- 
soned mahogany,” the boy said 
pleasantly in Spanish. “I was 
told you had it to sell. I am go- 
ing to try to make a marimba.” 

“I do have the wood,” the 
old Indian answered. “You will 
need patience, too, for it is 
much work to make a marimba, 
careful work. It took me many 
months to make this one.” 

The boy turned to look at the 


marimba. It was a large, hand- 


some instrument with polished 
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wooden boxes underneath and 
a colorful painted design on 
the frame. The mahogany keys 
seemed waiting for the touch 
of the mallets. 

Juan looked, too, and he 
could almost feel his hands 
flashing over the keys. “If I 
could only show this foreigner 
how to play,” he thought scorn- 
fully. 

The boy picked up the mal- 
lets and bent his head over the 
keyboard. He slowly struck a 
note here and there, and Juan 


laughed to himself. Then with 
a sweep of the mallets up the 
keyboard the boy began to 
play, a joyous, lilting tune that 
ran up and down and round- 
about until Juan felt as if all 
the birds in the forest were 
singing. He had never heard 
such a happy tune. As the music 
went on and on, Juan stepped a 
little nearer to watch the boy 
play. He almost forgot who 
was playing and heard only the 
music as it filled the room and 
drifted out into the street. 


“That was very fine, very 
fine,” the old marimba maker 
said approvingly as the music 
ended. “Will you two play me 
a duet?” He handed some mal- 
lets invitingly to Juan. 

“You play the tune, and I'll 
fill in the bass.” The boy smiled 
at Juan and moved over to give 
him room. 

For a moment Juan stood as 
if paralyzed. He could not 
think of any of the tunes he so 
often played. How could he 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Re: 


E FIND all animals are 

interesting when we 
know them. One evening I 
watched a group of baby calves 
and our riding horse, Dixie. 
Now Dixie has always been 
very fond of the baby calves on 
the farm. I think that is because 
she goes along whenever the 
men go in search of a newly- 
born calf, and it is usually 
Dixie who first sees him. She 
seems to adopt all the calves, 


and it is interesting to see her 
as she watches them in their 
play until they are tired and lie 
down to rest. Dixie seems to 
think that it is up to her to look 
after them until the mothers re- 
turn from the pasture, and it is 
a familiar sight to see her going 
about, like a mother hen with 
a brood of chickens, with eight 
or ten calves following her. 
Send your letters about your 
pets to WEE Wispom, Lee's 
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Summit, Missouri. Be sure to 
give your name, age, and ad- 
dress. 


Dear Editor: 1 have three pets, a 
dog and two parakeets. One para- 
keet is named Homer and the 
other, a baby, we call Elmer. We 
have had all our pets since they 
were babies. 

We put Homer on the table and 
give him a marble. He hits the 
marble with his beak and when it 
falls to the floor he flies down and 
plays on the floor. Now Elmer is 
a baby and doesn’t do things like 
this, but he plays’ with paper. We 
like him, too.—Heidi Lux. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a fat 
black, shiny fellow. Can you guess 
what he is? He is a Shetland pony 
and his name is Master. He is four 
years old—half as old as I am. He 
stays in our pasture all day where 
he has nice green grass to eat, but 

every day I take him sugar, carrots, 
or marshmallows for dessert. Some- 
times we go for a ride. He has a 
pretty brown saddle and bridle 
with nickel-plated mountings. Mas- 
ter is the best pet I ever had— 
Kathleen Nicholson. 


Juan’s Marimba 
Brother 


(Continued from page 27) 


make music with this strange 


foreigner who had given him 


such unhappiness? But part of 
the gay little tune still seemed 
to linger in the room, and Juan 
found that his anger had sud- 
denly slipped away. So he 
stepped up to the marimba and 
began playing a slow, chanting 
melody, one that the carriers 
sometimes sang on their way 
to market. The strange boy lis- 
tened for’a moment and then 
began a steady rhythm that 
‘sounded to Juan like the jog- 
ging steps of the Indians as 
they trotted all day up and 
down the steep trails. The 
rhythm fitted into Juan’s music 
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as if it were a part of it. 

“You play like brothers,” 
the old marimba maker said 
softly when they had finished. 
“It was as if each knew the 
heart of the other.” 

The boys smiled their thanks; 
then the foreigner stretched out 
his hand to Juan. “My name is 
Joseph,” he said with a friendly 
grin, “and I like playing with 
you.” 

Juan took Joseph's hand with 
sudden shyness. “Of a certainty 
—I like playing with you—too. 
My name is—Juan.” 

“I am going to try to make a 
gourd marimba,” Joseph said. 

“T have one almost finished,” 
Juan told him proudly. “I too 
am using gourds for resonators 
and I need only two more. One 
of them I found this morning.” 


“Would you be needing a ~ 


little one?” Joseph asked eager- 
ly. “I’m sure I'll have a few 
extra, and I'd like to remember 
that I had a share in your 
marimba.” Without waiting he 
reached into the mesh bag and 
brought out a perfect little 
gourd. So quickly that Juan 
hardly knew what he was do- 
ing, Joseph took a pencil from 
his pocket and wrote on the 
smooth golden shell: “Para 
Juan, de su hermano de la 
marimba, Joseph, to Juan, from 
your marimba brother, Joseph.” 
A great wave of happiness 
flowed through Juan as he 
accepted the little gourd. 
“Gracias, gracias, amigo mio, 
Thank you, thank you, my 


friend,” he murmured huskily 


a8 he hugged the little gourd 
against his heart. ‘Maria was 


right, so very right,” he thought 
swiftly. “I did not know him,” 
and he raised his head and 
smiled with friendly under- 


standing into the eyes of the 
Other boy. 


Animal Puzzle 


By Agnes Pace 


Follow the letters on this page, 

Right, left, up, down, or on the 
slant. 

Find the animals in their cage; 

Spell thirteen names. Don’t say 
you can’t! 
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Alphabet Riddle 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Of all the letters in the book, 

However hard you hunt or look, 

You'll find just one that’s made to 
see. 


Now can you guess what it might 
be? 


A Problem 
By Laura Arlon 


Add a million falling leaves 
To a thousand bonfires bright; 
Subtract the heat of the summer 
sun; 
Add birds in their southern flight. 


Multiply by a chill north wind; . 
Add the school bell’s come-back 
call; 
Divide by Indian summer days, 
And the answer will be - - - - 


What Am I? 
By Laura Arlon 


Although it’s true I have a tongue, 
Never do I speak. 

But I must admit that I 
Sometimes have a squeak. 


I may be black, I may be brown, 
Perhaps I may be white. 
Sometimes you find me on your 
left, 
Sometimes I’m on your right. 


If by now you've guessed my namc 
Go to the head of the line. 
I am always at the foot, 
No matter how I shine. 
(Answers inside back cover) 


The Little Slave Girl 


(Continued from page 17) 


advice sent him by the man of 
God. His flesh became like the 
flesh of a little child, and he 
was whole. 

Naaman sought Elisha and 
begged him to take silver and 
gold, but Elisha refused. “It is 
enough that you now believe in 
the true and the living God,” 


he said. 

Naaman answered, “‘Israel’s 
God is the one true God, and 
you are a great and holy 
prophet.” 

Then Naaman went home, 
no longer a leper. His wife, his 
household, and all his friends 
rejoiced and were glad. And 
the little slave girl proved her- 
self a worthy follower of the 
true God of Israel. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Bright, colorful October is here. There’s a smoky haze in the valleys, 
there’s gold in every tree, there are pumpkins in the cornfield—and 
there's happiness in me! There is — in you, too. Your letters tell 
me you are proving that members of the Good Words Booster Club are 
happy boys and girls. 

October 31 will be a happy time for us and for others as we act out 
these words: 

“We'll remember on this Halloween to be kind in all we do and say.” 

The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls to think good thoughts, speak good words, and do good deeds. Our 
club meetings are held each month on these pages, where we publish as 
many as we can of the letters we receive from Boosters. 

One need not be a subscriber for WEE WisDom in order to join the 
club, although we believe every member would enjoy a subscription. 
There are no club dues. If you should like to become a member, just 
write to Barbara Benson, WEE WiIsDOM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and I 


shall be glad to mail you an application blank. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am _ inclosing 
twenty-five cents for the club pin. 
I have put the club pledge and my 
copy A The Prayer of Faith on 
my door. Sometimes I get cross at 
my brother. Then I think of The 
Prayer of Faith. In a program at 
school I played the piano. At first 
I was afraid. Then I said The 
Prayer of Faith and I played with- 
out a mistake.—Kathleen. 

God always expects us to do 
our part, Kathleen. You had 
done this by practicing the 
music you were to play. Then 
when you felt nervous and tense 
you talked to God in prayer, 
and He helped you to relax. 
You were able to remember all 
that you had learned in prac- 
tice. You were able to play per- 
fectly. God is always our help 
in every need. 


30 October 


Dear Barbara: This is a Bible 
verse that I know by heart: ‘Let 
the words of my mouth, and the 
meditation of my heart, be accept- 
able in thy sight, O Lorp, my 
strength, and my redeemer.’’ 
(Psalms 19:14.) And here is an- 
other: “The Lorp is my shepherd; 


I shall not want.’ (Psalms 23:1.) 


I hope that you and the other 
Boosters like these verses, too. 
—Bruce. 


We do like these Bible verses, 
Bruce. They seem to be the per- 
fect verses to help us remember 
to keep the rules of our happy 
Good Words Booster Club. 


Dear Barbara: We received the 
folder you sent to us about the 
Good Words Booster Club. After 
reading and discussing the folder 
and the application blank, we liked 
the idea very much. We would like 


to become members. We have about 
thirty-five in our club, so we would 
like about twenty-five more appli- 
cation blanks. We are sending in 
eleven blanks that are filled out. 
Will you please send us thirty-five 
club pins and a subscription for 
WeEE WispDoM and You magazine? 
—Junior Citizen Club. 

Welcome to our merry band 
of Boosters, members of the 
Junior Citizen Club! As you 
learn and follow the rules of 
our happy club, you will be 
good citizens in your home, in 
your neighborhood, in your 
school, and wherever you may 
be. Should other readers wish to 
organize a local club, I shall 
be glad to help. 


Dear Barbara: We. had a new 
girl at school. When we went down 
in the basement to line up she ac- 
cidentally got in the wrong line. 
All of the other children laughed 
because she got in the sixth-grade 
line instead of the fifth. I didn’t 
laugh. Instead I showed her around 
that day and told her that we al- 
ways lined up on the other side. 
I thought of the club when I did 
it—]udy. 

The reason, Judy, that you 
thought of the club when you 
helped the new girl is that you 
were acting out that part of the 
club pledge which reads, “I 
pledge myself to try to think 
and say and do only that which 
is loving, kind, encouraging, 
and helpful.” We know that 
both you and the new girl were 
made happy by your kindness. 
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Dear Barbara: 1 have only been 
in the club a month, but in that 
time I hiv found that Boosters are 
happy boys anc girls. I have learned 
the pledye 20: The Prayer of 
Faith. 

I have “ound that good words 
are prettier than unkind ones and 
easier to use if you let God help 
you. It makes me happier to say 
yes when Mamma asks me to do 
something than no. 

I am trying not to scold or quar- 
rel with my younger brother and 
sisters. Sometimes it is hard to con- 
trol my temper, but I try to. re- 
member it will only make matters 
worse to fight back. I have kept 
my temper better this month and 
I am still trying to improve it. I am 
happy to be a member of the club. 

lenda. 

We are proud, Glenda, that 
you are a member of our club. 
You are radiating joy to your 
family and to your friends by 
your happy thoughts, happy. 
smiles, happy words, and happy 
actions. 


Dear Barbara: Our teacher said 
that in arithmetic we had to have 
a score of 100 on our papers or 
nothing; this was because many 
children had not been trying. We 
had two assignments. I had the 
first assignment done, but I could 
not get the last problem in the last 
assignment. I knew that this would 
mean a zero for my grade. A friend 
told me the answer several times, 
but I knew that it would not be 
fair, so I did not listen. And as 
it turned out, on the second assign- 
ment the teacher decided that it 
would not be 100 or nothing after 
all. I was glad I had not cheated. 
I think it is a good plan to read 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


the club pledge every morning. 
—Mary Ann. 


You are a strong, brave 
Booster, Mary Ann. God al- 
ways helps us to do that which 
is honest. If we follow the good 
rule of reading the club pledge 
each morning, we will soon 
memorize it. Then we can re- 
peat it any time and many 
times, just as we do The Prayer 
of Faith. 
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Dear Barbara Benson: We ate 
having a lot of fun in our local 
club. We have a secretary who 
writes to you each month—and 
I am that secretary. We also have a 
chairman who takes care of the 
meetings. We are having each per- 
son in the club get up and tell 
how he is keeping the lp and 
how it helps him. It is fun to read 
the stories in WEE WISDOM; every 
story is very good.—Alfred. 

We are glad to have the re- 
port from your local club, Al- 
fred. Local clubs and local club 
meetings are fun. Booster mem- 
bers everywhere enjoy reading 
the stories in WEE WIsDoo. It 
seems as though the boys and 
girls in these stories are really 
members of our own Good 
Words Booster Clubs and try 
to follow the rules of the club. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 


find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 


vite our foreign readers to send 


in their names. 


Janice Seagraves (11), Box 201, 
Hailey, Idaho; Sharon Ruth Burns 
(12), 4314 E. 55th St., Maywood, 
Calif.; Mae Matsuyama (12), P.O. 
Box 182, Holualoa, North Kona, 
Hawaii; Ram Nath (11), Fulton 
Memorial College, Private Mail 
Bag, Suva, Fiji Islands; Doris Ann 
Miller (10), Alma, Kans.; Mary 
Brittain (10), 601 Riley St., Atchi- 
son, Kans.; Wayne Behymer (13), 
Rte. 1, Columbia, Mo.; Barbara 
Kay Morgan (12), Rte. 1, Byron, 
Ill.; Barbara Anne Thompson 
(11), Beach, N. Dak.; Martha 
Jane Cameron (12), Rte. 1, Box 
39, Blount Springs, Ala.; Suzanne 
Provine (9), West River Road, 
Greenwood, Miss.; Helen Kent 
(10), Box 138, River Junction, 
Fla.; Clare Byrne (11), 776 Centre 
St., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass.; 
Jo Ann Snyder (10), 3714 Central, 
Cheyenne, Wyo.; Barbara Joslin 
(8), 519 N. 41st St., Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Ann Pakenham (9), Nor- 
wood, Ont., Canada; Barbara Fol- 
lett (10), Coloma, Wis.; Carroll Lee 
Pletcher (11), 2700 Premeria Vista, 
Bakersfield, Calif.; Patricia Batch- 
elder (11), Box 17, Plainfield, 
N.H.; Mabel Myrick (11), Rte. 
1, Hauser Lake, Helena, Mont.; 
Dorothy Milbrandt (11), Rte. 
4, Box 256, Princeton, Minn.; 
Judy Harmon (10), Rte. 1, Mil- 
ford, N.H.; Anne Kerr (10), 4 
Hoey St., Govan, Glasgow SW 1, 
Scotland; Zula Merchant (10), 
Box 85, La Porte, Tex.; Joan Mor- 
roni (12), Box 23, Smithville, Pa.; 
Dorothy Kiely (11), 67th & Robin- 
son, Rte. 3, Lee’s Summit, Mo.; 
Marty Ellen Coffey (12), Box 457, 
Mulvane, Kans. 


PRAYER OF FAITH *««x«x 


(Adapted) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
- All things I am, can do, and 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me: 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know n 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannabh More Kobaus. 
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October 
By Margaret Campbell (11 years) 
Fort Scott, Kans. 


The leaves are falling from the 
trees, 
The grass is turning brown, 
And plans for Halloween are made 
With gay costumes and gowns. 


October is the ending of summer - 
And beginning of the fall. 
With leaves of red and golden 
brown, 
With mums and goldenrods tall. 


My Turtle 
By Mollie Brown (9 years) 
Silver Spring, Md. 


I have a little turtle 
That I keep in a little pan. 
He crawls all around it, 
Exploring all he can. 


He drinks a lot of water 
And he eats a lot of greens, 
And for a special treat 
He likes some bugs, it seems. 


The Enchanting Sea 
By Mary Emma Swift (12 years) 
Wilmington, Del. 


On a ship I'd like to be 

And sail upon the pretty sea. - 

But, oh! the sea gets very rough 

When Mr. Wind gives a great big 
huff. 

The sea is deep, the sea is wide, 

And often seems to meet the sky. 

There are many creatures of the 

sea; 

The sea horse is one that interests 
me. 

My uncle sailed the seas, 

Then some tales he told to me. 

fd like to sail the sea someday, 

And go to places far away. 


32 October 


Halloween 
By Shirley Kay Morey (10 years) 
Ponca City, Okla. 


The most enchanting night of all 
Is the night of Halloween, 

When ghosts fly from their dens 
And goblins scream. 


The black cats raise their starchy 
fur 
And _ into the night, 
While witches stir their pots of 
brew 
And laugh with all their might. 


Heh! Heh! Heh! 
The wise old owl on the per- 
simmon limb 
Hoots and calls to some old 
friend— 
Hauntin’ Halloween! 


Billy Green 
By Richard Marshall (9 years) 
Venice Center, N.Y. 


There was a little froggy 
Who lived in a stream, 
He always ducked his head 
Whenever he was seen. 


He liked the muddy water, 


He thought it very clean. 
When Dicky brought him home 
Ma said; “Oh, you dirty thing.” 


My Little Tree 
By Sandra Blackford (9 years) 
Trenton, N.J. 


My little tree is not so tall 


That stands in my back yard. 


He’s just as big as brother Paul, 
And he is two feet tall. 


And whenever I walk by 
He always looks so. shy. 

I never heard him say a word, 
But he seems to say, ‘Hi, hi!” 


My Jack-O’-Lantern 
By Susan Scotti (9 years) 
Brooklyg, NY. 
I had a jack-o’-lantern 
As gruesome as could be, 
I put him on my window sill 
For everyone to see. 


His face was shining brightly, 
He glared at all who passed, 

Until a pussycat jumped up, 
And down my Jacky crashed. 


The Holy Trinity 
By Glenda Olsen (12 years) 
Tracy, Calif. 


God the Father made the ocean, 
God the Father made the sea. 
God the Father made Eve and 
Adam, 
God the Father made you and 
me. 


Jesus Christ came down to earth 
As a little babe. 


He taught the people about our. 
God 


And His life for us He gave. 


The Holy Spirit comes to us 
And i to us each day. 

He guards us and protects us 
And tells us what to do and say. 


The Holy Trinity 
Is really three in one. 

God the Father, God the Spirit, 
And Jesus Christ the Son. 


A Pig and a Twig 
By Kathleen Sue Ellis (7 years) 
Lowell, Mich. 
I said to my pig, “Can you spare a 
twig?” 


“T don’t have a twig,” said the 
Pig. 
“If you can’t spare a twig, can you 
spare a pig?” 
“Oh, no,” said the pig, “not 
me!!” 
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What I'd Like to Be 
By Judy Davis (12 years) 
Dothan, Ala. 


I'd like to be a soldier 

Instead of playing with toys, 
But I guess that will be— 

Just left up to the boys. 


I'd like to be a sailor 
And sail the salty sea, 

But what’s the use of wishing 
For something I'll never be. 


I'd like to be a boy, 

Yes, just a plain “ole” boy; 
Go hikin’ and swimmin’ 

And yellin’ for sheer joy. 


But God put me as a girl, 

So I guess I'll stay that way; 
I'll find something to be 

When I grow up someday. 


Sunset 


By Sharon Russell (11 years) 
Port Alberni, B.C., Canada 


The sun is sinking in the west, 

Towards the mountains’ snowy 
crest; 

And in amongst the towering peaks 

A refuge for the night it seeks. 


A sheet of color brightly flies 
And soars up to the cooler skies. 
The red, the gold, the pinky hue 
Wraps around the softer blue. 


The colors slowly, softly fade, 

And die as gently as they're made. 

The glorious moment has passed 
awa: 


y 
And left the sky a darker gray. 


My Twins 
By Judy Manro (8 years) 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


I have twin dolls named Jack and 
Jill; 
When I’m at school they lie very 
still. 
But when I come home they want 
me to play, 
Because they have been alone 
all day. 


I wash and dress them, 
Then hug them tight, 
And tuck them in bed for the night. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for March, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


Mother Goose . 


By Rennie Hevener (7 years) 
Kline, W. Va. 


Mother Goose, Mother Goose, 
Where have you been? 


“T’'ve been to seek my fortune 
In an old feed bin.” 


Halloween 


By Frances George (12 years) 
Durant, Okla. 


Halloween witches are here to- 
night, 
Riding their brooms once more. 
If the moon shines out too bright, 
Over the clouds they'll soar. 


Spooks and goblins, ghosts and cats 
Come to join the fun. 
Round, fat pumpkins, little black 
bats 
Will try to make you run. 


The Ring 
By Ronald Urban (8 years) 
Gary, Ind. 
- One spring I found a ring, 
It was very old. 
But when I rubbed the rust off 
It was made of gold. 


Halloween Night 


By Janice Carriuolo (12 years) 
Brockton, Mass. 


October is the month of goblins, ~ 

Children dressed as witches, hob- 
blin’. 

Many of them trick or treating, 

Having parties and always eating. 

We were dressed as the three little 
kittens, 

And as always, looking for our 
mittens, 

All of us were filled with delight 

On that crisp October night. 


Health Poem 
By Wayne Wray (10 years) 
Elk City, Okla. 


What is so grand 
As a good, soft bed 
With nice, warm covers 
And a pillow for your head? 


So open the windows 
And bolt the door; 
Hop right in 
And start to snore. 


Nine hours will do, 
But much better ten; 

Wake up refreshed 
Ready to go again. 
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To You, Mother 
By Renee Houle (12 years) 
St. Petersburgh, Fla. 


Mother, you mean all 
The world to me. - 

You, with your love 
And your loyalty. 


I love you, Mother, 
I love you much. 

You, with your sweet kiss 
And tender touch. 


Bedtime 


By Bonnie Sandberg (9 years) 
Princeton, Ill. 


When mothers say, “Time for 
bed,” 

Each good child lays down his 
head. 

Angels guard him through the 
night, 

The moon is his only light; 

And he sleeps until morning 
bright. 
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THIS IS MILANA 


Designed by Susie Pollock 
(10 years) 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll and 
its wardrobe. 
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A Happy Thought 
By Martha Smock 


If I fall down, I jump right up 

And brush the tears and dirt 
away. 

I say, “It didn’t hurt a bit,” 

And gaily run away to play. 


That Heavenly Jeep 


(Continued from page 13) 


solutely refuses to allow the 
gym to be used for a square 
dance.” 

“Why, he can’t do that!” 
Daddy burst out. 

afraid he can,” Mommy 
replied. “He says that he’s 
looked up the rules and that 
every member of the board has 
to approve the rental of the 


school for any outside pur- - 


se. 
“But can’t we talk him out 
of it?” Ted asked. 

“Not Mr. Daniel!” Daddy 
spoke bitterly. “If that’s the 
rule—and he would be sure of 
that before he spoke—then 
the school gym is out of the 
question for the dance.” 

“And there’s not another 
place in town available on such 
short notice that is big enough 


for the square dance,” he 
added. 
(To be concluded) 


Answers to Puzzles 


Animal Puzzle 
Fox, wolf, gnu, snail, seal, bear, 
skunk, elk, lion, beaver, rat, goat, 
weasel, 


Alphabet Riddle 
I. 


A Problem 
Fall. 


What Am I? 
A shoe. 


Now there are three books about 
your favorite story-book character, Jet 
Stockwell, and his sister Sarah. We 
know you like Jet and Sarah because 
so many of you have written asking 
for another book about them. The new 
book is called Jet’s Choice. Written by 
Bula Hahn, it is a sequel to Jet’s Ad- 
ventures and Jet and the New Country, 
which you may already have read. Like 
the other two Jet books, Jet’s Choice 
first appeared as a serial in Wee Wis- 
dom. 

Jet’s Choice is simply packed with 
thrilling adventures. First a terrible 
drought strikes the country in which 
the Stockwell family are homesteading. 
The Stockwells have barely enough to 
live on, yet when Jet meets a home- 
less boy, Dave Jackson, in the settle- 
ment he brings him home to live. 
Through interesting and unexpected 
developments, Dave proves himself to 
be a loyal and valuable friend. 

Jet finds out about the pony ex- 
press in the second part of Jet’s Choice. 
In fact, he actually meets a pony-express 
rider in person. In the third part of the 
book, Jet’s friends ask him to teach 
school for them, since Jet’s Auntie Sue 
will be unable to do so. Jet is unwill- 
ing because he is bashful. Meanwhile 
he receives a letter from his grand- 
father inviting him to come back to 
the bluegrass country and attend school 
there. This makes Jet’s decision even => 
more difficult, but he works things out in a way that makes 
everyone happy. 

You are sure to like Jet’s Choice because, just as in the 
other Jet books, the adventures come thick and fast and 
the atmosphere is really that of pioneer days. Jet’s Choice 
is bound to match Jet’s Adventures and Jet and the New 
Country—in red cloth with a colorful dust jacket; and like 
the other two books it is priced at only $1. 
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LEE’'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 


THE 
THREE 
GHOSTS 


It was Halloween in Centerville 

And all the streets were dark and still, 

When a sheet-draped figure slipped out of a housc 


And closed the door after him, still as a mouse, 
And started down the street at a run. 

It was Jonathan Jones; he was headed for fun. 
His class was having a masquerade 

With food to be eaten and games to be played. 


So on hurried Jonathan, happy and gay, is 
Till he met two other ghosts on his way. 

They were Theodore Brown and Sylvester Snow, 
And they weren’t on the way to the party, oh no. 


Sylvester Snow and Theodore Brown 
Were out to play tricks all over the town. 


as 


“Parties are only for sissies,” they said, 
“Come out and play tricks with us instead.” 


Jonathan Jones said, ‘‘No, sirree! 

Parties are lots of fun for me. 

I'd rather play games and talk and eat 

Than get into trouble—that’s no treat! 

Besides, Wee Wisdom says, and I know it’s truc, 
Making trouble for others makes trouble for you. 
Why don’t you go to the party with me, 

You're sure to like it, just wait and see.” 


So Theodore Brown and Sylvester Snow 

With Jonathan Jones decided to go, 

And they all bobbed for apples and ate their fill, 
And no tricks were played in Centerville. 

The moral is this: Wee Wisdom fun 

Never makes trouble for anyone. 

Send Wee Wisdom to someone today, don’t wait, 


You can use the blank on page twenty-eight. 
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